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The next number of the PLaycrounp will close the third year. The editor 
takes special pleasure in this number in presenting an important article on play 
grounds by Mr. Joseph Lee, one of the foremost and wisest promoters of the play- 
ground movement. 

This movement has again lost friends in the death of Mr. Spencer Trask, one 
of its leading advocates, and of Miss Evangeline E. Whitney, Superintendent in 
charge of Vacation Schools, Playgrounds, and Evening Recreation Centers, of the 
New York City Department of Education, and thus in control of the largest system 
of play schools in the world. In these schools there were as many pupils as belong 
to the public schools in Boston or in Cincinnati. 

The editor planned for this number an account of Miss Whitney’s work, but 


it was not possible to secure the copy in time. It was intended to make a New York 9 


City number for February, but the limits of the magazine also excluded an account 
of most important work accomplished during the last year by the Parks and Play- 
en of New York City, as described in its Year Book recently 
ublished. 

. The appointment of Charles B. Stover by Mayor Gaynor as Commissioner of 
Parks in the City of New York is the source of great rejoicing among all the 
friends of the children because of his well known desire to help so far as possible 
in this great movement. 

Mr. Stover has been one of the pioneers in establishing playgrounds in the 
City of New York, and he has rendered the cause the greatest service, by his work 
in the Out-Door Recreation League, in establishing in the various parts of the 
City, small parks and playgrounds. 

The next number of the PLayGrounp will be a special number devoted to the 
work of a certain great Society. The editor therefore refers all the preceding 
matters to the consideration of his successor in the editorial chair, Mr. H. 5S 
Braucher, Secretary of the Playground Association of America, for whom he 
bespeaks the encouragement and assistance of all who have contributed to the 
success of the PLAYGROUND. 

We are grateful to the many friends who have helped in organizing and pro- 
moting the interest of this little journal through the first years of its existence 
It was started under many and considerable difficulties, but it has grown into wid 
spread recognition as an authority on playgrounds. The success of this littl 
journal has been a source of gratitude to the editor, whose love of the work an 
services as a volunteer have been so largely rewarded. He surrenders the editor 
ship in order to devote himself more exclusively to certain other and new lines 
ef playground work. 
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HOW TO START AND ORGANIZE 
PLAYGROUNDS. 


By JoserpH LEE. 

HIS material is intended especially 

for use in cities and towns that 

voted “Yes” under the Massachu- 
setts playground referendum of 1908-09, 
but it is also adapted to any community 
where playgrounds are being started or 
carried on. 

It is understood that local conditions 
must always govern, and that the fol- 
lowing suggestions are subject to that 
qualification. 

A. Organization of the Committee. 

The Massachusetts playground law, 
Chapter 513 of the Acts of 1908, places 
the duty of taking the land for play- 
grounds and of carrying them on upon 
the public authorities. There should 
nevertheless always be a committee of 
citizens especially interested this 
subject who will work sympathetically 
with the officials and interpret for their 
benefit the playground needs and senti- 
ment of the community. In many 
places playground organizations are 
already established. Where such is 
not the case the suggestions under this 
first heading may be useful. 

I. Whom to Include. 

1. The first thing is to be sure that 
there is some one person, man or 
woman, who is thoroughly interested in 
the playground question and who will 
make it his or her business to see that 
the playgrounds are established and 
carried on in the best possible way. If 
you are not such a person yourself, the 
first thing to do is to search for one 
who is. There may be several such 
people, but one at least is a prerequisite 
of success. The playground prophet 
when found need not _ necessarily 
assume the post of leadership. He is 
needed not as a figurehead nor even as 
a pilot, but as driving power. 

2. Other people interested in play- 


ground work should be got together in 
an informal way and should go to 
work to interest others, by personal 
visits or by addresses given to organi- 
zations. 

3. All the people should be, so far as 
possible, enlisted in the cause. The 
following classes and _ organizations 
are among those who might well be 
consulted and asked to take a share in 
the work, namely: 
tions, improvement organizations, edu- 


citizens’ associa- 


cational societies and teachers’ clubs; 
trade unions, women's clubs, churches, 
Y. M. C. A.; boards of trade, the police, 
representatives of various races and 
creeds, newspaper men and _ leading 
citizens. Some of these classes of 
course overlap, and it is not necessary 
to include them all, but it is among 
these that one may profitably look for 
help. 

Above all, take people in on _ the 
ground floor. Don’t ask them to help 
in your work, but show them that the 
work is theirs. 

II. Organization. 


1. Call a meeting of all those who 
are or should be interested, invite the 
public, have the local situation ex- 
plained, and have a (duly prearranged) 
committee appointed to nominate 
officers and prepare a form of organiza- 
tion for a later meeting. 

2. Meet again, organize and go to 
work. 

A good general plan of organization 
is as follows: 

Have a governing committee large 
enough to be generally representative, 
and, appointed by it, an executive com- 
mittee small enough to be effective. It 
is better at first to have the executive 
committee too large rather than too 
small; the people who are not really 
interested will soon cease to come to 
meetings and will not be a hindrance 
to the work. 
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ORGANIZATION OF PLAYGROUNDS— 


As a rule, it is probably best for the 
playground organization to select its 
own members, but it may be better in 
the case of especially live and conscious 
organizations like boards of trade, 
trade unions, or women’s clubs, to have 
these send delegates as tending to make 
them feel more responsible. (A form 
of organization is given in an appen- 
dix.) 

B. Plan of Work. 
I. Getting the Land. 


The first thing is to see that the land 
is secured and that it is the right size 
and sort and in the right locations. It 
is probably better as a rule not to raise 
any other issues until this important 
matter is settled. 

1. Size. 

The purpose of the Massachusetts 
law (and it must be the purpose of a 
thoroughgoing playground campaign in 
any community) is that the munici- 
pality shall supply “recreation and physi- 
cal education’ for all the children 
(“the minors”) therein. This purpose 
is not satisfied by school yards alone, 
these being adapted only to. the 
smaller children. The specific question 
of school yards may be dealt with in 
Massachusetts, let us hope, by some 
later statute—providing, for instance, 
that hereafter school playgrounds shall 
be of a proper size (that is to say, at 
least thirty square feet for each child 
who attends the school), or by local 
action directed toward that end. 

A system of playgrounds to satisfy 
its true purpose must provide not for 
children of a special age but for all 
the children. Some of the ground, 
therefore must be large enough to meet 
the playground needs of the bigger 
boys and girls: for instance, large 
enough for baseball. That means that 
they ought to be at least two acres in 
extent, that grounds of three acres or 
more satisfy the requirement much 


more economically, and that, although 
no hard and fast rule can be laid down, 
the effort should be made in every case 
to get playgrounds of at least the latter 
size. The authorities should not be.per 
mitted easily to conclude that a smaller 
ground satisfies the requirement. 

There should also be a large athletic 
field for boys and men over seventeen 
years old somewhere on the outskirts 
of the town. 

2. Location. 

The playgrounds should be if pos 
sible so placed that every child, or at 
least the great majority, shall be within 
half a mile of one, that being, as ex 
perience has shown, the radius of ful! 
effectiveness of a playground for the 
middle-sized child (say from ten to 
seventeen), for whose needs the schoo! 
yards are too small. 

3. Surface. 

Grass is good if it can be made to 
grow. If there is no grass, loam is 
alternately too dusty and too wet; 
cinders or gravel are too scratchy; sand 
is too soft. A happy mixture, with 
good drainage, is the nearest to a pre 
scription that we. can come. The play 
ground—or at least the several parts 
of it—should be level and reasonably 
smooth, and it is a very great advantage 
if it can be flooded for skating, that 
being one of the very best uses to 
which a playground can be put. 

4. How to select the sites. 

The actual selection under the Mass 
achusetts law will be the business of 
the park department, if there is one; 
otherwise of the selectmen or city 
council. And of course the selection oi 
public playgrounds must always be 
the hands of the public authoriti 
The appropriation will be made by tl: 
town or by the city council. In select 
ing grounds to suggest to the pub! 
authorities the following  procedu: 
may be found helpful: 
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Have a special committee prepare a 
map of the city or town, showing in 
different colors the parks, playgrounds 
and other pieces of vacant land pub- 
licly with half mile circles 
around any existing playgrounds avail- 
able for and perhaps with 
some indication of the density of pop- 
ulation of different sections. 

Have the same or another committee 
look up available sites and report upon 
them. 

Have the organization decide which 
in view of their size, 
and cost, make 
playground system 
for the community. (Where 
the questien as between two sites 
proved incapable of settlement, it has 
happened that the city has eventually 
taken both.) 

5. How to get it. 

Call upon the public authorities and 
lay the matter before them, with a full 
and clear statement of the facts. 

Have a public meeting, at which the 
situation is fully explained, and have 
it well reported in the newspapers. 

It has found effective to have 
a petition, addressed to the city council 
park department, carried 
high school boys to the 
larger taxpayers and other influential 
citizens, and notes made of the objec- 
tions of persons refusing to sign. The 
dissenters can then be visited and 
labored with. 

Various organizations may well hold 
special meetings, hear addresses and 
send supplementary petitions. It is a 
good plan to have playground literature 
photographs set apart in the 
Leaflets and posters may be 


owned, 


baseball, 


of these sites, 


nature, location 
together the best 


whole 
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library. 
used, as they were in the referendum 
Massachusetts. 


agitation in 

There should always be a newspaper 
campaign, including reports of meet- 
ings, and also so far as possible articles 


and quotations explaining the need and 
value of playgrounds, and meeting 
objections. The Playground Associa- 
tion of America and the Massachusetts 
Civic League will be glad to supply 
material for such articles. 


II. General Lay-out. 


It is best that the playgrounds for the 
larger children should serve also the 
smaller children in their immediate 
neighborhood; and playgrounds for 
children under ten take so little room 
that in most cases a field big enough 
for baseball will in fact be big enough 
for both; where such is the case, a 
special place should be set aside for 
them. The best kind of playground, 
where possible, is one which provides 
something for all the members of the 
family. If there is room for a specially 
protected playground for the bigger 
girls, this should be provided. A pro- 
vision that will be much appreciated 
by the grown men and requires little 
room is that of a place for playing 
quoits. (It is not necessary to furnish 
quoits, as horseshoes do about as well. 
If they are furnished, they should be 
made of wrought iron, because the cast 
iron ones are always breaking.) A still 
further sub-division on a large play- 
ground which is sometimes worth mak- 
ing is that of a special place for the 
middle-sized boys, say from ten to 
thirteen. Where these various kinds 
of playgrounds, namely, those for the 
little children, for the big boys, for 
the big girls, for the grown men, can- 
not be provided on the same ground, 
they should be provided separately. 
There should also be somewhere in the 
town, though usually it will have to be 
in the suburbs because land is too ex- 
pensive, in connection with the ordinary 
playgrounds a place for the big boys 
and men to play baseball; and there 
ought to be, either in connection witk 
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ORGANIZATION OF PLAYGROUNDS— 


such large athletic field or in the public 
parks, places for young men and girls 
to play together such games as tennis 
and golf. In any case the following 
suggestions as to what is needed for 
each kind of playground will, we hope, 
be found useful. 


III. Equipment. 


The equipment of a playground need 
not be an expensive matter. The 
amount of it will depend largely on how 
much the municipality desires to spend. 
The only apparatus absolutely neces- 
sary consists of back stops and goal 
posts on the ball field, and of sand 
boxes, swings, and seats for mothers 
in the children’s corner. Artificial 
shade should also be provided in the 
latter, if there are no trees. 

Where the children’s corner is near 
the big boys’ playground a fence is 
desirable as a protection against swift 
balls. In many localities it is necessary 
as a means of excluding the bigger 
boys and is of great value in maintain- 
ing discipline. A fence round the 
whole playground is also an advantage 
in crowded sections. 

Most of the apparatus mentioned 
below can be got ready-made from the 
manufacturers of playground apparatus. 
Most of it also can be made by local 
people.* 

Another way which has been found 
successful in Salem is to have the 
boys in the sloyd class put up the appa- 
ratus, or a considerable part of it, thus 
reducing the expense to the lumber and 
fittings. The work was done at the 
Salem Normal School, as a part of 


*If this latter course is followed, valuable 
specific directions, including working drawings, 
are to be found in “Plans and Spevifications 
for Playground Construction and Playground 
Apparatus,” which are a set of reprints from 

Technique and Playcraft,” by 
Arthur Leland and Lorna H. Leland, dealing 
with the various pieces of apparatus, and can 
be procured of the F. A. Bassette Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


their regular class work, by the boys 
in the 8th grammar grade, and proved 
very valuable educationally. The boys 
made the sand boxes, teeters, swings, 
and racks for basketball. They could 
also have equipped the tennis court, 
although that work was actually done 
by the students of the normal school. 
The grammar school children also gave 
an entertaiment with the proceeds of 
which they purchased their suits and 
other equipment for baseball, football! 
and basketball, and with the balance 
bought material for an outdoor gym 
nasium, including flying rings, paralle! 
bars, ladders, etc. 


APPARATUS IN DE®WAJIL. 


1. The Ball Field. 

Only one of the diamonds needs to 
be full size. Smaller boys are better 
pleased with a base line of 40 or 50 
feet than with one of go. 

(a) Back Stops—There should be 
a back stop for every diamond 
These should in general be placed 
in the corners of the field. Several 
games can overlap a little in their 
cut fields without serious consequences 
Twenty-four feet long by six feet 
high is a very good size for a 
back stop. A good construction con 
sists of two-inch spruce plank (which 
it probably pays to have planed and 
painted) supported on six cedar posts 
sunk four feet in the ground. The part 
in the ground should be tarred. Of 
course a higher back stop will be appre 
ciated. Another good construction is 
of concrete posts with electrically 
welded wire. 

(b) Goal-Posts.—The official rules 
for goal-posts for rugby football ar 
that they should be erected in the mid 
dle of lines forming the ends of th: 
field eighteen feet six inches apart, with 
a cross-bar ten feet from the ground 
Posts should project several feet above 
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For soccer, which is the 
more available game, the goal-posts 
should be twenty-four feet apart, with 
a bar across them eight feet from the 
ground. The width of the goal-posts 
and the depth of the cross-bar should 
not be more than five inches. 

(c) Basketball—It is almost always 
worth while to have basketball posts 
in a corner of the ball field. The top 
of the basket should be ten feet from 
the ground. Baskets and the screens 
that go with them can be got from any- 
body who sells athletic goods. 

(d) It is a good plan to have some 
provision for field sports—for instance 
a jumping stand and a place for the 
long jump. The latter consists of a 
joist set edgewise into the ground to 
mark the taking off place and of a 
soft spot to land on. A vaulting buck 
is a good thing, and takes no room to 
speak of. There should also eventually 
be on some one playground in the city, 
or at least on the suburban athletic 
field, a running track of not more than 
eight laps to the mile, with a straight- 
away course for the hundred yard dash 
and a place for putting the shot. Ham- 
mer throwing can be practised on the 
ball field some time when innocent 
citizens are in bed. If you have a big 
field with room to spare, a_ handball 
court or two will be greatly appreciated, 
especially by the grown men. 

2. Children’s Corner. 

(a) A sand box is something like a 
hot bed, only it is filled with sand and 
children instead of with loam and 
plants. It should be six feet wide and 
at least a foot deep. It is generally 
about twelve feet long. There should 


the cross-bar. 


be a shelf across each end to make pies 
and things on. If it is over twelve feet 
long, this should be supplemented by a 
a shelf along one side or additional 
cross shelves. There should be no 
bottom to it. It should not be under a 
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roof but open to the sun and rain. If 
a cover is found to be desirable, it 
should be made to open back flat to 
serve as an extra shelf. The sides 
should be made of two-inch spruce 
plank, and it probably pays to have 
them planed and painted. 

The common coarse yellow sand is 
not good for sand boxes, as it does 
not hold its shape well enough to make 
good building material. What the deal- 
ers call “fine beach sand” is the best. 
That used by masons is more expensive 
and finer than necessary. Bank sand 
is well enough if there is not too much 
loam in it. It is not necessary to supply 
pails or spoons, the children will bring 
boxes and sticks and things that will 
serve to shape and adorn their pies 
and palaces. If “shovels” are supplied, 
they should be flat pieces of wood with 
a handled whittled at one end, such as 
the sloyd class can make. 

(b) Swings—Children will use as 
many swings as you will supply. Half 
a dozen is perhaps a good number for 
the average playground. The bottom of 
the bar from which they hang need not 
be more than eight feet from the 
ground. The height of the board will 
have to be adjusted to suit children of 
different sizes, and the rope should be 
adjustable for that reason and because 
it will stretch and shrink. It should be 
fastened in such a way to the bar and 
seat that the wear will come on the 
iron fastenings, not on the rope itself. 
It is probably more economical in the 
long run to make the frame that holds 
the swings of steel pipe rather than of 
wood. In such case the horizontal piece 
should be three inches in diameter; the 
uprights should also be three inches in 
diameter and set four feet in cement. 

(c) Tilts—Tilts are very popular; 
and a very good tilt except for the 
possibility of getting your fingers 


pinched consists of a spruce plank 
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twelve feet long, one foot wide and 
two inches thick, placed across a saw- 
horse or a two by twelve inch oak 
plank fastened edge upwards on posts, 
with its upper edge two and one half 
feet above the ground. The danger of 
pinching fingers can be eliminated by 
providing special bearings, either of 
maple or of steel. 

(d) Shelter—The shelter next the 
sand box (to provide shade for the 
mothers, if there are no trees) should 
usually be open at the back and ends, 
as well as in front, for the sake of air, 
and so as to be easily inspected by the 
attendant and by the police at night. 
There should be benches in it. 

(e) A very good thing in a children’s 
corner is some sort of inclined plane 
for the children to run and roll down. 
A grassy bank is the best thing. If 
there is no such bank, near which the 
sand box and seats can be placed, a 
smooth board tilted up a little at the 
end and fastened so that it will not 
come down is a very fair substitute. 
It can be supported, for instance, on 
an inverted box, to which it should be 
hooked, with a step for ascending on 
the other side of the box. 

(f) For the bigger children in the 
children’s corner a permanent slide is 
about the most popular sort of appa- 
ratus, except the swings. There are 
several kinds of slides: 

There is the regular “shute,” sold 
by the manufacturers of playground 
apparatus at from $35 to $75. 

Secondly, there are parallel sliding 
poles, which should be made of metal 
pipe about two inches in diameter and 
sixteen inches apart from center to 
center. They should start about seven 
feet from the ground, and may well be 


placed at the end of the bar that 
sustains the swings, should slant at an 
angle of about 40 degrees from the 
horizontal, and should be reached by 


a slanting ladder on the opposite side 
of the beam. It is an advantage to 
have an upright post fastened to the 
bar at the top of the slide to help chi! 
dren in climbing over and getting 
started straight. 

Thirdly, there is the wider sort of 
shute of the classical or cellar-door 
variety—say six or seven feet high at 
one end, five feet across, and thirteen 
or fifteen feet long. If possible, th 
lower end should be about one foot 
from the ground, and should curv 
slightly, so that the last twelve inch: 
of the slide will be nearly level. | 
slide should be of metal or of birdsey 
maple, descending from a_ platform 
approached by steps on the other sid 
There should be no projections, on th: 
sides or anywhere, on which the child 
can get hurt. Nails, if they are used 
should be kept well hammered in. It 
is surprising how small a coast chi! 
dren will find pleasure in. They wil! 
sometimes use one with a two-foot 
even an eighteen-inch drop. 

(g) A piece of apparatus that chil 
dren will use all day long is a trapeze 
This is a swing that you hang fro: 
instead of sitting on it, and consists 
a smooth round iron bar hung fron 
a cross beam which should be about 
ten or twelve feet high. There shou 
be a platform approached by steps tor 
the children to jump from so that the) 
can catch the bar and see how far th: 
can swing. The height of the bar 
should be such that the children 
run under it without stooping and 
can reach it from the ground. 
ground should be kept soft undern« 
Sand is more reliable for this purp 
than tan bark. 

(h) The tetter ladder is to the ti 
what the trapeze is to the swing; |! 
is to say, it is a horizontal ladder 
you hang onto from below instead 
a board to sit on. Tetter ladder: 
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should never be put so high that the 
children cannot reach them standing on 
the ground; and the ground should be 
kept soft beneath them. Many play- 
ground people consider them dangerous. 


(i) The giant stride is a favorite. 
It is a tall post with a swivel at the 
top from which descend ropes as from 
a May pole. The children take the 
ropes and run round and are taken off 
their feet by centrifugal force. 

(j) Horizontal ladders to go hand 
over hand under will be appreciated; 
and I believe that eventually play- 
grounds will have groups of ladders 
and sliding poles fixed so that the chil- 
dren can play tag on them. 

It is well to state again that of all 
the apparatus here enumerated only the 
sand box, the swings and the shelter 
(if there are no trees) are necessary, 
or of any great importance in starting 
out. 

3. For girls over fourteen. 

For the big girls, if your playground 
has the necessary space and seclusion 
for them, there should be basketball 
posts, jumping standards, and a vault- 
ing horse, besides plenty of room for 
the livelier games of the prisoners’ base 
or white-men-and-Indians variety. 

4. For the middle-sized boys—from 
ten to Twelve. 

It may be advisable, when the play- 
ground is fully developed, to have a 
special place with a little aparatus, 
separate from the children’s corner, for 
the boys who do not happen to care for 
baseball or football, or who do not 
belong to the gang, or are not suffi- 
ciently expert to be members of any 
regular team. Such apparatus will be 
found to employ more boys to the 
square foot than will the ball field. 

This boys’ corner, if it is separated 
off from the ball field, should have 
room for at least one good running 


game of the prisoners’ base variety. 
Its apparatus should include two or 
three trapezes with steps to jump from, 
flying rings, sliding poles, a horizontal 
bar, a horizontal ladder, and a vault- 
ing buck. If you have such a corner 
the jumping stand and place for the 
long jump may well be included in it, 
and there should also be a soft piece 
of ground for tumbling. A piece of 
apparatus that these boys will like 
very much, when you can afford it, is 
a set of travelling rings. 


IV. Materials. 


Connected with the question of appa- 
ratus is that of materials. It is prob- 
ably best as a rule that the playground 
should not furnish baseballs, bats, or 
hockey sticks, except perhaps inside the 
children’s corner. These things have 
a habit of mysterious disappearance 
which is very difficult to check, even 
when pledges are taken, because of the 
elusiveness of matter and the difficulty 
of knowing whether a given instance 
has been a case of affinity or of spon- 
taneous combustion. Boys always have 
bats and balls to use in the streets and 
empty lots—why not on the play- 
ground? 

On the other hand, it is probably 
well to furnish the more expensive 
things, such as footballs and basketballs. 
Catcher’s masks, pads, and mits come 
perhaps on the border line and may be 
classed as optional. 

The occupants of the children’s cor- 
ner will use as many playthings as you 
will provide, and there is no harm in 
such provision if the things are such as 
the children really care to use. The 
best form of playthings is a set of 
brick-shaped blocks, but carts, driving 
reins and many other things will be 
apreciated and used. Ring toss is a 
game worth providing. 
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V. Landscape. 


Playgrounds are as a rule the most 
hideous and homesick looking places in 
the town. This is not a necessary 
attribute, and may be combated by 
vines and later by hedges, and even 
shrubs in the corners of the grounds. 
The girls’ ground, if you have one, 
should be separated by such means 
from the rest. Big trees, which will 
eventually give shade, should be planted 
along the edge and in the children’s 
corner. Children’s gardens improve the 
looks of a playground very much, are 
valuable educationally, and may well 
be combined with playgrounds, each 
child being given a garden of about 25 
square feet. They should preferably be 
carried on by the public school author- 
ities. The strip in which they are 
placed may be the one in which the 
trees are planted along the edge of the 
playground. If this is about ten feet 
wide, each child’s garden should be 
about two and one-half feet across, with 
paths running between so as to divide 
the gardens into pairs. 


VI. Supervision. 


The most important matter in the 
playground business is that of supervi- 
sion. An unsupervised playground is 
sometimes successful, but it is some- 
times a positive nuisance and never 
accomplishes the best results. 

1. A trained superintendent. 

There should be in every city and 
town in charge of the whole matter of 
playgrounds and _ physical education 
(preferably including that in the public 
schools) a thoroughly qualified leader. 
He should be a man who has studied 
and who understands the question both 
from its physical and from its moral 
and intellectual side, and who has the 
power of leadership. The graduates of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training School at Springfield, Mass., 


have been particularly successful in play- 
ground work. Sometimes a college man 
who has been an athlete, who is espe- 
cially interested in social work, and 
who has taken a special course on this 
subject at a summer school, wil! make 
the best sort of leader. Sometimes a 
young schoolmaster who has had simi 
lar preparation will be the man. 

2. Leaders for each playground. 

Besides the general superintendent 
there should be on every playground, 
through the hours when the children 
are there, at least one good man for the 
boys’ part and one or two women for 
the children’s corner. Men can prob 
ably be found among the younger mas 
ters in the schools capable of taking 
charge of playgrounds in the afternoon 
and on Saturday mornings. (It may 
not be necessary to have them present 
Saturday afternoons. See hours below.) 

The women employed should prefer 
ably be kindergartners for the children 
under six. There should also ly 
another teacher, a kindergartner or 
otherwise, for the children over six 
Whichever of the two has the greater 
ability should be put at the head of 
the children’s corner as a whole. Sp 
cially trained teachers for the bigger 
girls are now being graduated fron 
training schools established for th: 
purpose. 

At all events, from whatever sour 
it may be found best to secure the ma 
who is to bé at the head of the play 
ground system or the leaders for eac! 
particular playground, it is of grea! 
importance that the school teacher: 
both men and women, should be 
enlisted in the work. The schools a: 
inevitably engaged in the business 
physical education, and it is best tha! 
that task should not be divided. The) 
must in any case have charge of t! 
children in recess, of school gymnast 
and school athletics, and to a great 
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extent of medical inspection. They 
should in any case, and particularly in 
connection with the last named func- 
tion, have knowledge of the physical 
condition and needs of every child. 
Moreover the value of play is even 
more in its moral and intellectual than 
in its physical effects. Play is an 
integral part, perhaps the most impor- 
tant part, of education, and supervision 
of play is accordingly the business of 
the schools. 

Participation by the teachers in play- 
ground work is as important for the 
schools as it is for the playground. It 
is the business of the schools not 
merely to impart knowledge, but to 
promote the mental and __ spiritual 
growth of every child, and they will 
never approach their task with the full 
inspiration of its possibilities till they 
have at their command the use of that 
greatest of all the means of growth 
which is comprised in play. Moreover 
the schools will never get the most out 
of any part of the work they do until 
the teachers have the fullest possible 
acquaintance with the children as they 
really are; and to really know a child 
you must see him not merely in the 
menagerie or school, but in the wild 
state—as he is on the playground when 
he is most himself. 

VII. What to do on the Playground. 

1. Order. 

Children are often frightened away 
from a playground by the bigger boys 
or stay away because these interfere 
with them and_= steal their things. 
Sometimes parents keep them away 
because the playground is found to be 
demoralizing. Playgrounds, therefore, 
should be properly policed. The work 
of keeping order should, however, not 
occupy much of the time of the instruc- 
tor. He should be able to create among 
the children a corps of assistants who 
will take charge of the different pieces 


of apparatus, see that those using them 
take their turns and are not interfered 
with, and keep order generally. Boys 
should be able to umpire their own 
games, and can be trusted to do so in 
proportion as they are interested in 
them. Baseball, for instance, should 
always be able to run itself. 

2. Games. 

(a) In General.—Children inherit the 
play instinct but they do not inherit 
games, any more, as George E. Johnson 
has phrased it, than they inherit the 
Lord’s Prayer. Games, accordingly, 
must be taught either by other children 
or by the play leaders on the play- 
ground. It is not important to have 
many games, but to have games with 
roots. A successful game is one that 
is played not merely on the playground 
but on the way to school, at odd times 
and under all sorts of conditions. A 
good game is not merely a game but 
an institution. The great national 
games already occupy this position. Of 
the other games which might be 
brought forward to supplement them, 
prisoners’ base, duck on a rock, and 
high spy illustrate three separate types. 
Shinny is a good game to fill in those 
seasons when none of the existing 
national games are at their height. 
Ring toss is an example of a minor 
game that will usually run itself. 

(b) For the Bigger Boys—The ball 
field should be used for the great 
national games, each in its season— 
baseball, football (of which soccer is 
the more generally available and per- 
haps the coming form), basketball, 
hockey. It should be flooded for skat- 
ing in winter, if that is possible, and 
for field sports. New games should, if 
possible, be made to fill what are now 
dull seasons. 

(c) The Children’s Corner.—The 
great delight of little children (under 
six) is in the sand box. They will 
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build pies and palaces and make brown 
loaves all day. Or they will make gar- 
dens ornamented by little sticks and 
things for trees and flowers, or dig 
subways or build towers of Babel. 
Blocks are greatly appreciated-at this 
period. A brick size and shape is per- 
haps the best. Children will swing as 
long as you will let them; and the 
same is true of the use of the other 
pieces of apparatus above suggested. 
Each of these means one child-day pro- 
vided for. 

The round games of the kindergarten 
sort are the best for the smaller chil- 
dren. These are at first largely dra- 
matic, with song and dance accompani- 
ment. Later they combine drama and 
competition, as in puss in the corner, 
hunt the squirrel, and the like. The 
element of competition gradually in- 
creases in the years from six to ten. 
At the latter part of this period the 
games should be increasingly lively and 
competitive, including, for instance, 
various forms of tag, hill dill, prisoners’ 
base, and other hard running and 
chasing games; but competition should 
not be stimulated by motives outside 
the game. Play at this age is for fun 
rather than for glory, and the compe- 
tition is not normally of the fiercest 
sort. There is a greater variety of 
games appropriate to these years than 
later, and more occasion for active 
supervision by the teacher than at an 
earlier or later age. 

Very good games for the bigger chil- 
dren in the children’s corner, and also 
for the bigger girls and for the middle- 
sized boys, are indoor ball and the 
modifications of baseball started in 
Chicago by Mr. De Groot. 

In summer there should be quiet 
occupations like sewing, cutting out, 
clay modeling, rafia, and the like; and 
there ought to be story telling and 
dramatics. 


(d) For the Bigger Girls—Up to 
about thirteen or fourteen the girls 
should play very much the same as boys 
do, and should be treated practically the 
same. It is especially important that 
girls from eleven to fourteen, that is to 
say, in the pre-adolescent period, should 
be encouraged to play lively games 
Those are the decisive years and can 
make all the difference between strong, 
healthy women on the one hand or 
the victims of premature young lady- 
hood on the other. 

The difficulty in treating the subject 
of play for bigger girls (over fourteen) 
is that nobody knows much about 
One thing seems to be_ established, 
namely, that they prefer dancing to any 
other form of play. There ought to be 
in any play system opportunity provided 
for the teaching of zxsthetic and folk 
dancing, whether on specially provided 
lawns or platforms on the playground 
(which would seem to be best) or in 
the public school halls. 

These girls also ought to have games, 
although not of the fiercest competitive 
variety. They care most for running 
games, like White Men and Indians 
high spy, prisoners’ base; and _ these 
seem best suited to them physically 
Basketball and tennis are good games 
for girls if the competitive element 
not too strongly present. 


VIII. Hours. 


1. For the regular playground for the 
middle-sized boys, say those from ten | 
seventeen, the hours of the instructors 
should be somewhat as follows: In 
the spring from the end of school ti!! 
dark, Saturdays from ten to one, and 
(subject to the use of the playground 
by the bigger boys and men) in tl 
afternoon from two till five. In su: 
mer from ten till five with an hour and 
a half out. In the fall from the end 
of school till dark, or if there are ele 
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tric lights, till half past five; Saturdays 
as in the spring. 

Playgrounds in crowded sections 
ought to be lighted and policed at night. 
Their evening use for football and for 
skating is very important. If this can- 
not be done, playgrounds in large cities 
should be somehow closed. 

2. For small children (say under ten 
or twelve) the hours during the school 
season should be from the end of 
school until five or half past, Saturdays 
and vacations from ten to five, with an 
hour and a half out in the middle of 
the day. Hours in summer must often 
depend on shade. 

3. For big boys and men, say over 
seventeen. It is a good plan to allow 
these the use of the larger grounds as 
follows: 

Saturday afternoons; during school 
hours (the latter is useful to men who 
work at night or who, like electric car 
men, have time off in the day time) 
after five in summer. The playground 
needs only ordinary policing at these 
times, although they afford an oppor- 
tunity for a good play leader to exert 
an important influence not merely on 
these men and bigger boys themselves, 
but on those who follow their example. 


SUGGESTION FOR A _ CONSTITU- 
TION FOR A PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION. 


NAME. 


This organization shall be known vs 
Playground 
Association. 
OBJECT. 


The object of this association shall 
be to promote the playground interests 
of the town and a closer sympathy and 
co-operation between the home, the 
school, and the playground. 


MEMBERS. 


Any person contributing not less than 
one dollar to the funds of the associa- 
tion shall be a member. 

Any person contributing not less than 
ten dollars to the funds of the associa- 
tion shall be a contributing member. 

Any person contributing one hundred 
dollars or more to the funds of the 
association shall be a life member. 


MEETINGS. 
The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion shall be held on the day 
at such hour and place 
governing committee shall 
authorize. 
Regular meetings shall be held 


Special meetings may be called at any 
time by the president and in his absence 
by either of the vice presidents or by 
the governing committee. Ten persons 
shall constitute a quorum at the annual 
meeting or any special meeting of the 
association, but in the absence of a 
quorum a lesser number may adjourn 
the meeting to a later date. 


OFFICERS. 


The officers of the association shall be 
a president, two vice presidents, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and a governing 
committee of (eighteen) persons. In 
addition to the (eighteen) persons, the 
president, vice presidents, secretary and 
treasurer shall be, by virtue of their 
office, during their term of office, mem- 
bers of the governing committee. 

At the first regular meeting of the 
governing committee the (eighteen) 
elected members shall be divided into 
three classes of (six) each. The terms 
of those in the first class shall expire 
at the next annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation; of the second class, at the 
second annual meeting of the associa- 
tion; of the third class, at the third 
annual meeting of the association. At 
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each annual meeting thereafter six 
members shall be elected to replace the 
outgoing class, the term of office being 
three years, and until their successors 
are elected. 

No member of the governing com- 
mittee shall be eligible for re-election 
until one year shall intervene after the 
expiration of his last term. 

These officers shall perform the duties 
which usually pertain to these offices 
respectively. 


CoMMITTEES. 

The management of the association 
shall be vested in the governing com- 
mittee. The governing committee shall 
have power to fill vacancies occurring 
in the officers of the association for the 
unexpired term. Seven members shall 
constitute a quorum at any meeting of 
the governing committee. 

At the meeting of the governing com- 
mittee next preceding the annual meet- 
ing the following committees of not less 
than five members each shall be elected. 


An executive committee which shal] 
act for the governing committee in the 
interim of its sessions.* 


AMENDMENTS. 


This constitution may be amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the members pres 
ent at any meeting of the association, 
provided that notice of the amendmenr 
is included in the call for the meeting 
and sent out at least one week befor: 
the meeting is to be held. 


*A number of cities have found committe: 
similar to the following helpful: 

A committee on co-operation which shall be 
charged with the duty of securing the support 
of women’s clubs, labor unions, and vario 
other citizens’ associations, in securing appr: 
priations for playgrounds and aiding in th 
extension of the movement. 

A school board committee which shall seck 
to further the interests of the school play 
grounds and endeavor to establish and mai: 
tain evening recreation centers in connection 
with the schools, 

A park committee which shall seek to s 
cure a more extensive use of the parks for the 
recreation of the people. 

An athletic committee which shall seek t 
secure the support of the various athleti 
bodies of the city. This committee shall als: 
furnish officials for dual meets and tourna 
ments. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY PLAYGROUND LIBRARY. 


E. A. Moree. 


NE of the first and most serious 
© problems faced by the new play- 

ground is organization. Closely 
associated with this—in fact, a part of 
it—is administration. 

A constructive consideration of these 
two problems is contained in a little 
book written by Mr. Lee F. Hanmer. 
Mr. Hanmer’s experience as Field Sec- 
retary of the Playground Association 
of America gives added value to his 
book. 

Mr. Hanmer discusses the conditions 
under which playgrounds may be started 
and then takes up the forms of admin- 
istration—such as boards of education, 
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direct municipal control, voluntary 
organizations, and combinations of three 
forms. 

He helpfully discusses the 
steps by which successful playgrounds 
may be established, using as a basis for 
his discussion the experience in various 
cities where the several plans have bee: 
tried. 

Taking up the problems in this way, 
the book—which is called “First Steps 
in Organizing Playgrounds”—is_ ot 
benefit, not only to those who are 
wrestling with the problems incident to 
the first steps of organization, but also 
to those who are handling playgroun(| 
that have been established some time. 

This book may be obtained fron 
the Playground Association of America, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, at 
10 cents per single copy, prepaid. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATHLETIC 
LEAGUE. 


Officers for 1909. 


President, 
Gen. GeorGE W. WINGATE. 


Honorary Vice-President, 
Cot. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


First Vice-President, 
Dr. JoHN HusteNn FINLEY. 


Second Vice-President, 
Ecerton L. WINTHROP, Jr. 


Third Vice-President, 
Monsicnor J. Lavette. 


Treasurer, 
S. R. GuGGENHEIM. 


Assistant Treasurer, 
C. L. Myers. 


Secretary, 
Dr. C. Warp CRAMPTON. 


Assistant Secretary, 
EMANUEL HAua. 


Assistant to the Treasurer, 
FRIEND Pitts. 


of New York City was organized 
in 1903 with the object of promot- 
ing useful athletics and gymnastics 
among the attendants in the elementary, 
high and collegiate departments of pub- 
lic educational institutions of the City 
of New York, and in connection there- 
with to co-operate with and support 
athletic associations, provided athletic 
grounds and teachers, organize games, 
offer prizes and conduct competitions. 
In the territory (or two districts) as- 
signed to each district superintendent 
of schools, a district league has been 
organized and thus there are twenty- 
four leagues. The membership of each 
league consists of: 
(a) The district superintendent of 
such two districts. 


(aes Public Schools Athletic League 
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(b) The director of physical training 
thereof. 

(c) Two members to be annually 
elected from each of the local school 
boards of said districts. 

(d) Two teachers to be selected by 
the district superintendent from each of 
said districts. 

(e) Others interested in promoting 
the purposes for which this league is 
formed. 

One delegate from each league is 
elected each year, who in connection 
with delegates from similar local leagues 
constitute the “Elementary Schools 
Games Committee.” 

The following extract from the ad- 
dress of Gen. George W. Wingate, 
president of the Public Schools Athletic 
League, shows the progress made in 
the past six years: 

The sixth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Public Schools Athletic 
League finds no check in the stead) 
progress it has maintained since its 
organization. The interest taken in its 
work, both in and out of the schools, 
the improvement of the school children 
in physique, character and discipline, 
and the enlargement and efficiency of 
its activities, still continues, so that it is 
not an exaggeration to claim it to be 
the largest athletic organization in the 
world. 

We have besides the Girls’ branch, 
which takes special cognizance of the 
exercises of the girls, twenty-four dis- 
trict associations covering the 306 
square miles constituting Greater New 
York, and which assume the direct 
management of the athletics of the 515 
schools (excluding the 19 high schools) 
which are contained within that great 
area. That there are in the elementary 
schools one hundred and twenty-five as- 
sociations having a membership of 110, 
000. These held games during the 
year, in which there were 80,000 com 
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petitors. In the high schools there are 
seventeen similar associations. 

In the series of games organized by 
the Sunday World one hundred and 
forty-seven schools held games, which 
were participated in by 33,460 boys; 
Public School 83, Manahttan, had 1,252 
competitors on its field day; Public 
School 62, Manhattan, had 1,083. Three 
thousand two hundred and forty boys 
were awarded medals and one hun- 
dred and forty-seven class banners 
were won. At the final meet fifteen 
hundred boys representing about one 
hundred schools participated. 

Taking the whole series of athletic 
events, the aggregate of the boys and 
girls taking part during the year is es- 
timated to be 150,000. 

In addition, there were the games of 
the district leagues and the champion- 
ship games of the league itself, making 
in all a tremendous aggregate. 

These figures seem enormous. But 
notwithstanding this, there are fully 
200,000 more of our school population 
of 650,000 that are yet to be reached. 

These games are held both in- and 
out-of-doors and cover nearly every 
field of athletic activity. Running in 
all its forms (except for long distance), 
base ball, basket ball, lawn tennis, jump- 
ing, putting the shot, pole vaulting, 
swimming and soccer (but not Rugby) 
foot ball for boys, folk dancing and ap- 
propriate athletic games and various 
other exercises for girls, are carried on 
under the auspices of the league. In 
doing this it seeks to encourage those 
exercises which will reach the mass of 
the school children rather than those 
which will be practised by a few ex- 
perts. In particular, it approves and is 
developing with success a system of 
competition between classes where 
80 per cent. of each class must par- 
ticipate, and the average of all consti- 
tute the record. This is proving to be 
effective in inducing exercises by many 
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who would not otherwise compete and 
who are the very ones who are most in 
need of it. Although new, the system 
is becoming popular. Its greatest ad- 
vantage perhaps is that as the work of 
every boy counts, class pride exerts a 
pressure which compels many laggards 
to fit themselves for the competitions. 
It is with this idea of interesting the 
individual that the contests for the 
“Button” or Athletic Badge of the 
league have been established. This but- 
ton is analogous to the soldier’s marks- 
man’s badge and is annually awarded 
to each boy who attains a certain stand- 
ard in running a short distance, jump- 
ing and “chinning” on a bar. It has 
proved as beneficial in its effects in ath- 
letics in the schools as the marksman’s 
badges were in rifle shooting in the Na- 
tional Guard. When it was first estab- 
lished the number of badges that were 
won were few. The boys would run 
fairly well. But they could not jump 
and they had so little strength in their 
arms and chests that frequently in a 
good-sized school only six boys would 
be able to “chin” themselves four times. 
In order to win this badge the boys 
have practised steadily with extraord- 
inary results. This year the method 
was simplified by abolishing all age, 
weight and height qualifications and the 
standards were set as follows: 


Class A. 


60 yards dash—8 3-5 seconds. 

Chinning on bar—4 times. 

Standing broad jump—s feet 9 inches. 

Class B. 

60 yards dash, indoors—8 seconds. 

100 yards dash, outdoors—14 seconds. 

Chinning—6 times. 

Standing broad jump—6 feet 6 inches. 
For High School Boys. 

200 yards run—28 seconds. 

Chinning—o times. 


Running high jump—4 feet 4 inches. 
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In 1904-5, when this competition was 
established, but 1,162 buttons were won. 
It almost doubled each year, so that in 
1908-09 the number was 7,049. This fall 
the Jamaica High School (which only 
won 6 buttons last year) won 24. 

The league itself held seven cham- 
pionship events. It sanctioned twenty- 
three others. 

The evening schools were permitted 
this year for the first time to participate 
in the league events and many entries 
from them were received. 

One of the interesting features of a 
of games was the music 
which was furnished by the two bands 

that of Public School 21, Manhattan, 
and Public School 20, Richmond. These 
were able to organize through the 
generosity of one of our directors, Mr. 
John S. Huyler, who paid the entire ex- 
pense, about $4,000, of providing the in- 
struments for two full bands and also 
paid for the services of an instructor. 
As an addition to the pleasure of being 
a member, the boys learn a profitable 
occupation, there is a long waiting list 
for each of these bands. 
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In the elementary indoor champion- 
ship games, 878 boys, representing 73 
schools, entered, there being 94 relay 
teams. 

In the elementary schools basket ball 
tournament one hundred and five teams 
entered, representing sixty-five schools. 
Eighty-two teams are now competing. 

In the elementary schools swimming 
contests, three hundred and _ thirty-six 
boys, representing thirty-six schools, 
entered, fourteen having relay teams. 
the elementary outdoor 
novice games, nearly 1,000 boys partici- 
pated, hundred and 
eleven teams in the relay races. 
the 
championship games, 750 boys, 


In schools 


there being one 
outdoor 

repre- 
senting fifty-seven schools, participated, 
and there were eighty-nine relay teams. 


In elementary schools 
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In soccer foot ball 
teams and_ seven 
schools competed. 

In base ball there were one hundred 
and six teams, representing three hun- 
derd and forty-six schools and the final 
games were witnessed by 20,000 spec- 
tators. Few professional teams played 
better than Public School 28, Bronx, 
which won four and lost no games. 

In none of the activities of the league 
has there been a greater improvement 
in the past year than that which has 
taken place in rifle shooting. Through 
the generosity of its friends it has been 
enabled to place a Sub-Target Gun Ma- 
chine in each of the eleven largest high 
schools. It has also, through our di- 
rector, Mr. Frank L. Pope, received a 
gift of twenty-two Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles to be used in these schools in gal- 
lery and out-of-door practice. These 
Sub-Target Gun machines are so con- 
structed that a boy practicing receives 
the same benefits as if he were actually 
firing a ball cartridge with an army 
rifle, while there is neither noise, dan- 
During the year over 
a thousand boys were regularly practic- 
ing, and on May 24th there were re- 


six high school 
from elementary 


ger nor expense. 


ported as qualifying as marksmen, by 
making a score of 45 points out of 50, 
434, as compared with 273 last year. 
The badges for these qualifications were 
donated by the Brooklyn Eagle. Such 
boys as have won their marksmanship 
badge are permitted to practice with 
cartridges in the rifle galleries of the 
different regiments, and with the ex- 
perience which they have had with the 
machine, soon develop into remarkable 
shots. 

In the tournament which took place 
under the auspices of the National Rifle 
Association at the Sportsmen’s Show in 
February and March, 1909, at which a 
number of prizes were offered by dif- 
ferent arms companies and others inter- 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATHLETIC LEAGUE— 


ested in the subject, over 1,000 boys par- 
ticipated—more, in fact, than the eight 
target ranges and the Sub-Target Gun 
machines that were provided would per- 
mit. The shooting was done at 60 feet, 
bull’s eye, one inch counting five; cen- 
tre, 3% inches, counting four; inner, 
5% inches, counting three. The shoot- 
ing was fully equal to anything which 
has ever been seen in any of the Na- 
tional Guard competitions. In fact, the 
scores made by many of the competitors 


. have never before been equalled. Thus, 


J. Ehrlich, of the Morris High School, 
firing 120 shots with a possible score of 
600 points, half shot standing and half 
prone, made 598, only missing the bull’s 
eye twice; and the team of the Morris 
High School, firing 10 shots each stand- 
ing and prone, made 557 out of a pos- 
sible 600. 

While some objections have been 
made to introducing military instruc- 
tion in the schools, there certainly can 
be none to teaching the boys the use 
of the rifle. If this practice can be made 
general in the high schools, so that our 
youth may become sharp-shooters, a 
force will be provided at a nominal ex- 
pense which will render the nation able 
to defend its shores against any in- 
vader without the necessity of a large 
regular army. 

The four athletic fields belonging to 
the city have been completed, with the 
exception that the want of funds pre- 
vented the construction of the grand 
stand at the Brookyn Field intended to 
contain the dressing facilities, a fact 
which has been a great drawback to 
the use of this fine field. These fields 
have been used by a large number and 
have made possible the holding of many 
competitions which could not have 
otherwise taken place. In the spring of 
1909 the system was adopted of allow- 
ing the different schools to have a field 
day, on which the whole school, with 
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the exception of the smaller children, 
went in a body to one of the fields and 
held their class exercises and _ school 
games. This was taken advantage of 
by one hundred and twelve schools. It 
was considered by the principals and 
teachers to be a valuable innovation, 
greatly helping the athletics of the 
school and enhancing school pride. 

In view of the fact that these fields 
were closed on Sunday because the 
Board of Education had no funds with 
which to provide the necessary attend 
ants, the league offered, in the latter 
part of April, to operate them on Sun- 
day afternoons from one to six o'clock 
at its own expense, provided it was per- 
mitted to do so. This offer was 
accepted and the league has kept the 
fields open until December. During 
this period they all have been used on 
Sunday afternoons by many hundreds 
of boys, whose conduct has been unob 
jectionable and who have been thereby 
kept away from the saloons and the 
streets. In doing this the league has 
spent in paying the wages of the care 
takers $523.50. While this sum is con 
siderable, yet it is felt that the benefits 
which have been derived from it ar: 
much more than the amount expended 
The work hereafter should, however 
be carried on by the Board. 

It is hoped that the course which 
has been adopted by the Board of Edu 
cation in keeping open the playgrounds 
and school facilities for exercises after 
school hours will be continued. Noth 
ing is more needed in the city than 
places where the children can practic: 
their exercises and have an opportunity 
to play, which is now denied them by 
the congested streets. The expense is 
trifling and it should not be regarded 
for an instant when compared with the 
benefits which will result. If thes 
playgrounds are kept open it will afford 
a chance for many to become proficient 
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in athletic games which they do not 
now possess, besides keeping them away 
from bad influences. That many addi- 
dional playgrounds are needed for the 
children of the city is a matter which 
is too clear for argument. 

The league now has one hundred and 
thirty-six trophies, most of them ex- 
pensive and handsome. Seven were 
permanently won during the year and 
twelve new ones have been presented. 

With every year the standard of 
athletic ability in the schools becomes 
higher, and records which were con- 
sidered wonderful when made, are sur- 
passed. Accompanying this is a marked 
improvement in carriage of the person, 
alertness of mind and body, and the 
general air of strength and health re- 
sulting from the athletic exercises 
which the children have pursued. 
Gratifying as is this from the physical 
side, the improvement on the side of 
ethics, school discipline and esprit du 
corps is even greater, a fact which has 
constituted the supervising and teach- 
ing force of the schools firm supporters 
of our work. Under no circumstances 
is any pupil allowed to compete in any 
of the league games unless he is certi- 
fied by his principal to have “B” in 
effort, proficiency and deportment dur- 
ing the month previous, nor unless he 
shall have attended his school for 
twenty weeks (except when regularly 
transferred). No school is permitted to 
offer any inducement to cause the pupil 
of any other school to sever his connec- 
tion with such school for athletic pur- 
poses. 

Every effort which can be exerted by 
those interested in the league is made 
to impress upon the schools that to be 
a good athlete means to be honorable 
and truthful, to despise anything that 
is mean or underhand, not to boast as 


winners, and to “own up” when 


defeated. 


—PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATHLETIC LEAGUE 


When it is recalled that during the 
past year two different schools—Public 
School 6, Manhattan, and Public School 
26, Manhattan, which had been declared 
winners in important competitions, of 
their own volition and without protest 
being made, declined to accept the 
award made them because they had dis- 
covered that there was an irregularity 
in respect to one of their represen- 
tatives, it will I think, be agreed that 
these lessons have been taken to heart. 
Of course there are occasional instances 
where attempts to evade the rules take 
place. But I have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that on the whole the standard of 
honor and fair dealing in athletics 
among the New York schools need fear 
no comparison with that of any of our 
best colleges. 

It is difficult for one not familiar 
with life in the congested districts of 
our great city to appreciate what the 
league has already accomplished, not 
only to give the boys a chance to have 
some healthful amusement, but to keep 
them out of vice and crime. It wages 
a persistent and highly successful war 
on cigarette smoking (that bane of our 
youth) and other bad habits. It keeps 
the boys out of gangs and similar 
temptations. This it does not by 
preaching, but because in becoming 
interested in athletics they are taught 
that they cannot excel unless they take 
care of themselves, and that to do this 
means the keeping away from these 
things. 


NOTE. 


An account of the work of the Girls’ 
Branch of the P. S. A. L. will appear 
in a subsequent number. 

The work of Miss Evangeline E. 
Whitney, with the playgrounds of New 
York City, will be described later on. 
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“BOX FURNITURE,” BY LOUISE 
BRIGHAM. 
! Most Sugges.ve Volume for Play- 
ground and Settlement Workers. 

CHILD can bring almost any kind 
of a wooden box to his class in 
manual training, and his teacher, 

Ly studying this book, can show him 

how to make it into a useful, and at the 

same time artistic, piece of furniture for 

the house. 

Miss Brighzm is an artist. She has 
spent many years in study in this coun- 
try and abroad in working out useful 
and convenient appliances for the home. 
Her apartment on the East Side is en- 
tirely fitted with furniture which 
she has made herself out of all kinds of 
boxes, such as shredded wheat boxes, 
condensed milk boxes, or shoe boxes. 
Her house is a little paradise. Chil- 
dren, as well as adults, who go to visit 
her are carried away with enthusiasm 
when they see it. Her furniture fits 
her house. Her kitchen is as artistic as 
her front room, and it is a wonder, so 
full of conveniences is it. 

Her book tells in detail 
piece of furniture is made and the boxes 
It is an indispensable 
artistic 


out 


how each 


used to make it. 
guide, for unless one has the 
sense one will fail to get the right pro- 
portions. 
The following three cuts show what 
can be done with condensed milk boxes. 
The boxes are first carefully taken 


Cuts, courtesy of 
Century Co. 
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Mabe FROM THREE Boxes. 


—BOX FURNITURE 


apart, the nails straightened and saved, 
and the sides are planed and then put 
together as desired. The nails are set 
and the holes filled with putty, and then 
the article is stained or painted. 

The cut on the opposite page shows a 
glimpse of a kitchen designed by Miss 
srigham. The color white 
and blue (the color of the agate ware). 
The furniture, walls and 
curtains white with a motif sten- 
ciled in blue. The floor is covered with 
blue white oilcloth or lineoleum. 
The articles in the kitchen which we see 
are the house wife 
handy rack, rolling dish table, 
paper box, shelf, kitchen table, 
and a newspaper rack. 

“Box Furniture” is published by the 
Century Company, and costs $1.60. 


scheme is 


woodwork, 
are 


and 
in the illustration 


soiled 
broom 


CHARLOTTE V. GULICK. 


Mave FrRoM One Box. 
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BOOK REVIEWS— 


THE GUILD OF PLAY BOOK OF 
FESTIVAL AND DANCE. 


Part II. 


O those who are interested in the 
(9 development of the festival and 

dance, definite help will be found 
in Mrs. Kimmim’s two books on this 
subject. 

Part II, which has just been pub- 
lished, gives in detail two Christmas 
festivals with words, music and _illus- 
trations. 

The book is prefaced with a note by 
the Rt. Rev. Lord Bishop of London, 
and is followed by a charming intro- 
ductory note by Mrs. Kimmins in which 
she describes the child’s right to a 
goodly inheritance, the value of out of 
doors, the church pageant of 1909 in 
which 150 of the Guild of Play children 
rendered two of England’s_ oldest 
country dances, and lastly she gives 
some special points about the dances. 

The first festival is a representation 
of a famous Christmas Masque made 
for the entertainment of young Prince 
Richard in 1376 A.D. It begins with a 
prologue, followed by dances and 
carols and interspersed with remarks. 
An outline of this festival is as follows: 


Prologue. 
Dance of Pages and Maidens. 
Two Christmas Dances: 
a. The Carol “Good Christian Men, 
Rejoice.” 
b. The Yule Dance. 
An Ancient Measure. 
A Murmuring Dance. 
The Wassail Dance and Song. 
The Ancient Craft Dance of the Tailors 
(Scissors and Cottons). 
The Egg Dance. 
A Grecian Ball Dance. 
The Heritage Waltz. 
Processional Karile “Listen, Lordings 
unto me.” 
Carol: “Merrily ring the Christmas 
Bells.” 
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The second festival is entitled: A 
Christmas in old Bermondsey House. 

It has seven speaking parts, nine 
dances and three carols. The last caro! 
is a slumber song written by Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

Mrs. Kimmim’s love for children has 
been the inspiration for these books 
To quote her own words: “The Guild 
of Play will have fulfilled its ideals if 
it can put the great inheritance of play 
within reach of children, whose oppor 
tunities are still limited; if it can help 
them choose good music, to learn good 
songs, imitate worthy heroes of olden 
time, and dance graceful and beautiful 
dances, with pretty, courteous manners 
If it can do all this, it will have been 
well worth the doing, and we take this 
view of the matter for many reasons, 
but chiefly because we feel that steadily 
to prove that such dancing and games 
will have this effect is to send a vital 
electrifying power thrilling through the 
community at large, resulting in suc! 
play becoming universal, and making 
for better children, better homes, and 
leading on to fuller and better lives.” 

Mrs. Kimmim’s books are published 
by J. Curwen & Sons, London. Price 
5 shillings. They can be ordered at 
Novello’s, 21 East 17th Street, New 
York City. 

V. GULICK 


OLD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Sheets of Horn Protected the Pages 
from Dirty Fingers. 


HE earliest English book for chil 
dren was “The Babies’ Book, or 
a Lyttl Report of How Young 
People Should Behave.” horn 
books existed in Elizabeth’s reign. The 
writing was covered with a sheet ot 
horn in order to protect the lettering 
from contact with dirty fingers. 
The chap books contained most of 
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—NEWS FROM OTHER CITIES 


the familiar nursery rhymes and stories 
which have appertained to nursery lore 
for generations. They exhibit very 
crude woodcuts, often daubed with in- 
appropriate color, and the commonest 
paper as a rule was used. They were 
hawked about by the chapmen or ped- 
lers and cost only a few pence apiece. 

They served to perpetuate such famil- 
iar ditties as “Sing a Sing of Six- 
which dates from the sixteenth 
century; “Three Blind Mice,” in use, 
with music, in 1609; “The Frog and 
the Mouse,” in existence in 1580; and 
“Girls and Boys Come Out to Play,” 
which was sung by the villagers in the 
time of Charles II.; “Little Jack Hor- 
ner,” we know, is older than the seven- 
teenth century; and last but not least, 
Locket,” the tune from which 
originated “Yankee Doodle.” 

A few of what were called “battle- 
dore books” have been handed down to 
us. They were three leaved cards which 
were folded up into oblong pocket 
shaped volumes. These taught reading 
and numerals in the dame schools in 
town and country. The little gilt books, 
as they were called, adorned on the out- 
side with gilt Dutch paper colored 
flowers, were much prized gift books 
of that period. 

According to the Queen, children 
were employed coloring such picture 
books by hand, one child doing all the 
red in the series of illustrations, an- 
other all the blue, and so on. Of 
course they gained precision by repeti- 
tion, but we very often find the tints 
overlapping, as if carried out by an in- 
hand—New York Sun, 


pence,” 


“Lucy 


experienced 
Jan. 2, 1910. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The following recommendation by 
Mayor William A. Magee, of Pittsburgh, 
to the City Councils is of interest: 

“There can be little doubt that the 
people of Pittsburgh appreciate the im- 
portance of playgrounds and recreation 


parks. Much progress has already been 
made, but unfortunately not in the most 
congested districts of population where 
most needed. A city of this size could 
profitably invest severel millions in this 
form of public enterprise, but consider- 
ing our financial condition and the wide 
range of our necessities, an expenditure 
of $500,000 would largely answer the 
present demands. 

“This suggests the thought of adapt- 
ing our large parks to general public 
utility. Beyond the annual national fes- 
tival and an occasional outing, our larger 
parks in actual fact are the private 
domains of only one class, while the 
great mass of the people who mostly 
need the benefits to be derived from 
them hardly enter them. The reasons 
are plain—the parks are not equipped for 
recreation and the transportation facili- 
ties are not adequate to meet the needs 
of any except those who can. afford a 
private conveyance. I think the ex- 
penditure of some such sum as $200,000 
for baseball diamonds, tennis courts, golf 
courses, shelter houses, benches, etc., and 
the extension of the street car service 
closer to the centre of the larger parks 
would popularize the parks.”—Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Gazctte-Times, September 
14, 1909. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 

The Saratoga Springs playground 
has had a rather unusual equipment this 
summer. An elephant a little over two 
feet high has been the pet of the children 
of the playground. It has been petted to 
such an extent that its trunk is badly out 
of joint, its ears are a bit torn, and its 
tail is lacking. Yet none of these things 
have damaged the elephant in the eyes 
of the children. A favorite occupation 
has been “having charge” of the ele- 
phant. This means the privilege of 
drawing it back and forth on the grounds 
before the admiring eyes of the other 
children who came too late to be so 
favored.—Saratogian, August 31, 1909. 
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SPALDING 


All-Steel Playground Apparatus 


Zabriskie Playground, Jersey City, N. J. 
Outfitted by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


This photograph demonstrates conclusively 
the necessity for the best. The use and 
abuse of Playground Apparatus is terrific. 


For safe, practical and durable equipments 


specify SPALDING ALL-STEEL. 
Let us tell you the reasons. 


PLAYTIME, a handsome booklet of photographs and excerpts from the 


writings of leading educators, will be sent on request. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 


Gymnasium Contract Department 
CHICOPEE, MASS, 
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HANDICRAFT AND CONSTRUCTION 


How to Make Thiags 


Suggestions for a Class Library in a 
School Shop or for @ Boy's 
Library at Home. 


Prepared by Claude G. Leland, Super- 
visor of Libraries for the Department of 
Education. 

Adams, J. H., ed. Harper’s Electricity 

Book. 


It tells how to make cells and batteri 
switches and insulators, armatures, motors an 
coils. It shows how easily experiments ma 
be made with home-made appliances at 
cost. 


Harper’s Indoor Book for Boys. 

Chapters on carpentry, woodworking, turn- 
ing, metal working, clay modeling, pyrography, 
bookbinding. How to make magic lanterns 
and stereopticons; a home gymnasium; how to 
fit up a boy’s room, furnishing and decorating 


it; how to make many household conveniences. 


Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys. 

Describes simple amateur’s tools; power and 
power transmission; motor, wind, steam and 
electric power; hydraulics; metal and wood- 
working machinery; concrete construction; 
metal casting; forging; welding, etc.; auto- 
mobiles; motor boats; shop hints; formulas; 
tables and dictionary of terms. 


Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys. 

Shows how to make such contrivances as pet 
shelters, windmills, aerial toys, coasters, fishing 
tackle, etc.; boat building, boat management, 
camp and camping, hunters’ huts, etc. 


Beard, D. C. American Boy’s Handy 


Book. 
How to make kites, boats, fishing tackle 
guns, magic lanterns, masquerade and thea 
costumes, paper fire works, etc. 


Field and Forest Handy Book. 
Outdoor recreations and the making of log 


houses, boats, kites, toboggans, 
hunter’s clothes, moccasins, etc. 


Jack of All Trades. 

Suggestions for making tree-tops and under- 
ground club houses, fish ponds, workshops, 
toboggan slides, etc. How to trap and tame 
animals. Indoor occupations and entertain- 
ments with scissors, chalk, Christmas plays, etc. 


Bond, A. R. Scientific American Boy. 
Chapters on skate sails, snow shoes, tent 
making, surveying, bridge building, canvas 
canoes, house building, wig-wagging and helio- 
graphing, ice-boats, a gravity railroad, etc. 


Cassal, H. J. S. Workshop Makeshifts. 


Practical hints for the use of amateur 
workers in wood and metal lathes and lathe 
appliances. Home manufacture of tools for 
metal work and for woodworking. 


Erskine, F. J. Bent Iron Work. 

_ Designs and directions for light articles in 
imitation of Italian iron work. Chapters on 
tools and materials; S and C curves; making 
frames, rivets, etc. 


Hail, A. N. Boy Craftsman. 

How to make a boy’s workshop; how to 
handle tools; how to start a turning shop and 
conduct an amateur newspaper. How to make 
photographs, build a log cabin, a canvas canoe, 
@ gymnasium, an amateur theatre, etc. 


Hopkins G. M. Home Mechanics for 


Amateurs. 

Woodworking; household ornaments, metal 
work, model engines and boilers. Meteor- 
ology, telescopes and microscopes, electricity. 


Park, J. C. Educational Woodworking 


for Home and School. 


A teacher's reference book. Describes wood- 
working tools of all kinds. 


St. John, T. M. How Two Boys Made 
Their Own Electrical Apparatus. 


Directions for making from inexpensive ma- 
terial all kinds of simple apparatus such as 
cells and batteries, telegraph keys and sound- 
ers, electric bells and buzzers. 


Sanford, F. G. Art Crafts for Beginners. 

Designing, woodworking, pyrography, sheet 
metal work, leather work, book-binding, clay 
modeling, basketry and bead work. 


Sloane, T. O. Electric Toy Making for 


Amateurs. 

Including batteries, magnets, motors, mis- 
cellaneous toys and dynamo construction, elec- 
tric tools and incandescent lamps, simple ex- 
periments in electricity. 


Waite, R. H., ed. Boy’s Workshop. 

Plans, designs and suggestions for cabinet 
work and carpentry, binding magazines, photo- 
graphs, knots, hitches and splices. 


Wheeler, C. G. Wood Working for 


Beginners. 
Directions for using tools and making useful 
articles of furniture; camps, boats, etc. 


Williams, Archibald. How It Is Done. 


Interesting chapters on railroad engineering, 
train ferries, ship building, bridge building, etc. 


How It Is Made. 

How the following articles are made from 
raw materials: Money, paper, matches, pianos, 
candles, soap, chinaware, pottery, glass, photo- 
graphic plates, textile fabrics, rubber goods, 
biscuits, iron and steel, big guns and armor 
plate, saws and files, watches, motor cars, bi- 
cycles, locomotives, pens, needles, screws, pins, 
rope, knives, razors, forks, spoons, etc, 


How It Works. 

Explains in simple language the steam en- 
gine, steam turbine, gas engine, wireless teleg- 
raphy, telephone and all sorts of electrical ap- 
paratus, railway brakes, signaling, optics, mi- 
croscopes, telescopes, talking machines, hy- 
draulic machinery, heating and lighting, etc. 
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Playground Associations 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. The aim of the Play- 


ground Association of America is to aid the playground 
movement by helping local organizations, by furnishing 
printed matter, loaning lantern slides, counselling with 
reference to plans and policies, securing speakers, etc. 


ITS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, entitled “The Playground,” 


is a propagandist publication. The Association also 
publishes the Proceedings of its annual congress and 
reprints articles on all phases of playground work, fur- 
nishing them at cost prices to local bodies. 


THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT of the Playground Associa- 


tion of America depends entirely on the generosity of 
interested individuals. It is neither endowed nor sub- 
sidized in any way. The Chairman and Secretary of 
the Playground Extension Committee of the Russell 
Sage Foundation are temporarily aiding the Playground 
Association of America without compensation from the 


Association. 


LOCAL PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATIONS are the forces 


THE 


which educate the public to the point where play- 
grounds are supported by the city. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE NATIONAL AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS is one of harmonious co- 
operation, but neither contributes financially to the 
support of the other. Local associations in which ten 
or more of the members join the National Association 
may nominate one of their members for election to the 
Council of the National Association. 
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